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THE MODERN WONDER-WORKER, 
ELECTRICITY. 


Ir has constantly been the subject for remark 
that Britain is very backward compared with 
other countries in her adoption of Electricity for 
lighting and other purposes, But it is evident 
to those whose business takes them to the metro- 
polis and our other large cities and towns that 
such a reproach cannot much longer hold good, 
for it is evident that electricity, for lighting 
purposes at least, is fast coming to the front. 

It is not, perhaps, on the whole a misfortune 
for us that various circumstances have combined 
to cause some delay in calling in this compara- 
tively new agent to our help, These circum- 
stances comprise ill-considered legislation, which 
sought to tie too tightly the hands of those who 
wished to make commercial enterprise of elec- 
tricity, under the fear that gigantic monopolies 
might be created, to the public prejudice. The 
nation had already been taught a severe lesson 
in the matter of gas and water companies, and 
the government erred on the right side when 
they sought to render such monopolies impossible 
in the case of electricity. But this delay has had 
one good effect, in enabling us to profit by the 
experiments, the failures as well as the successes, 
of others, notably our American friends, who, 
with characteristic energy, have allowed nothing 
to prevent them from lighting their towns, run- 
ning their railways and tram-lines, and accom- 
plishing all kinds of other work, by means of 
electricity. 

Now, as we have already intimated, there is 
decided evidence of a reaction in this country. 
In London alone at this moment there are eleven 
different Electric Supply Companies, with a 
capital of more than four millions sterling. These 
companies hold sixteen central stations, and they 
have already laid conducting wires, or cables, 
under three hundred miles of streets. But this 
work is not all simply preparatory ; for there are 
{= more than half a million lamps burning 


every evening in the metropolis which owe their 


radiance to the incandescent system, as well as 
nearly two thousand of the more brilliant arc- 
lights. Electricity, too, is used as a motor; 
and its use is increasing, driving various small 
machines, chiefly of a domestic character. It goes 
without saying that the price of the electric cur- 
rent must have been brought more in harmony 
with that of gas thansit was a short time ago 
before these results could be brought about. 
But those who wish to get a really correct idea 
of the improved position which electricity is 
likely to assume in the near future as part of our 
commercial life and resources, should endeavour 
to pay a visit to the present International 
Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
which is without doubt the finest Exhibition of 
the kind which has yet been held. The direc- 
tors have been fortunate in gaining the sup- 
port of all the chief electricians im this country 
and abroad, and they have had the further advan- 
tage of conference with the special Committee 
appointed by the electrical section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. The Exhibition, there- 
fore, has been started under the most favour- 
able auspices, and its success is unmistakable. 
Although the Crystal Palace at Sydenham has 
more available space than any other building in 
the kingdom, the area is by no means too large 
to accommodate the various magnificent exhibits 
which have been collected there. 

The extent of the show may to some extent 
be appreciated when we point out that these 
exhibits have been arranged under fifteen different 
sections. These comprise the Phenomena and 
laws of Electricity ; Electrical Measurements ; 
Batteries of all kinds, both Primary and Second- 
ary ; and Dynamical Electricity. This last section 
is a very important one, for it includes the 
wonderful dynamo-machine, which in a measure 
may be looked upon as the very foundation of 
modern electrical science. The same section, too, 
comprises various types of steam-engines which 
have been devised for the express purpose of 
driving the modern dynamo-machine in its 
various forms. We should notice, too, that under 
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this head conie numerous forms of gas-engines, a 
type of machine which has lately reached marvel- 
lous perfection, owing chiefly to the circumstance 
that the original patents have expired, and there- 
fore the manufacture has been thrown open to 
all. 

Electrical transmission, distribution, and regu- 
lation of the current form the subject-matter of 
another large section of this Exhibition. Under 
this head come cables, insulators, switches, and 
various minor appliances which are as necessary 
to success as the larger and more showy engines 
and machines already mentioned. 

The section next in order is a most important 
one, for it deals with Motors. We say important, 
because there is no doubt that electricity in the 
near future will to some extent supplant the 
steam-engine, and we have here plenty of evi- 
dence that this will be the case. We may remind 
our readers that the electrical moter is really 
another name for the dynamo-machine ; for it 
was soon discovered—and one of our greatest 
scientists pointed this out as one of the chief 
discoveries of the nineteenth century—that if this 
dynamo-machine, driven by a steam-engine or 
by water-power, as the case might be, were con- 
nected to a second machine of the same kind by 
wires, that machine, although it might be at a 
great distance from the primary one, was thrown 
into motion. It stands to reason that this being 
the case, it would be possible, from a central 
station, to convey motion to several machines at 
different distant points. This power has made 
possible electrie railways, electric tramcars ; be- 
sides which it has enabled the electrician to apply 
power to various machines, such as lifts, cranes, 
&c., which before were worked by steam or water. 
We do not here enter into the question of cost, 
which at present is a moot-point, but merely 
record the fact that these applications are possible 
by the use of the dynamo-machine used as a 
source of motion. 

To the general public the question of electric 
lighting is the one that most closely appeals to 
them, and here the eye is literally satiated with 
the extraordinary brilliancy and beauty of the 
lights shown. The fascinating little Incandescent 
glow-lamp appears here in various forms, and 
suites of elegantly decorated rooms show how 
this wonderful illuminant can be used artistically, 
and can be made to lend itself to all kinds of 
decoration. For practically it is a lamp without 
danger of fire, and therefore it can be put in 
situations where any other form of light would 
be prohibitive. The more intense Arc-light is 
also exhibited here, in the form of street lamps, 
as search-lights for shipboard, and for other 
purposes where an intense illumination is called 
for. Electric heating naturally comes next to 
lighting, but for various causes this application 
of the current is quite in its infancy. Every tyro 
knows that if a current travelling along a con- 
ductor of a certain thickness is interrupted by 


the interposition of a finer wire in the circuit 
which offers resistance to the passage of the 
current, that resistance is manifested by heat ; and 
a well-known lecture-experiment proves that 
such a wire becomes incandescent in consequence 
‘of that resistance. Upon this principle there 
| have been invented various appliances for boiling, 
heating, and soldering. Under the same head, 
too, should be included those wonderful machines 
which have recently come into use for the weld- 
ing of metals. By bringing together two pieces 
of metal through which a powerful current is 
flowing, the junction is subjected to such an 
intense heat that the metals partly fuse ; and by 
this means a more perfect weld is secured between 
them than by the old process of hammering. 

The application of electricity to the various 
needs of metallurgy is more familiar to most 
people than are some of its more modern achieve- 
ments, for electro-plated goods have now been 
familiar objects in most households for a num- 
ber of years. The most recent phase of the 

rocess is the art of nickel-plating, which is 
found to find extensive employment. We may 
also notice in this connection the possibility of 
procuring pure copper from its ore by means of 
electric deposition ; and there is every hope that 
by the same agency the ores of the noble metals 
may some day be made to give up their riches 
In our review of what the electric current does 
for us, it would be ungrateful to forget how much 
we owe to this modern magician for the power 
which it gives of inter-communication. In tele- 
graphy there is nothing particularly new to 
record ; but it is most interesting at this Exhi- 
bition to trace the history of electric telegraph 
from the first needle’ instrument, that of Coo 
and Wheatstone, which was produced in the same 
year which saw the accession of Queen Victoria, 
and to follow the various improvements upon 
this instrument which were produced from year 
to year up to the present time, when the science 
of telegraphy has reached such wonderful per- 
fection, that three or four messages can be sent 
along one wire in different directions at the same 
moment. 

The telephone next claims our attention, and 
at the Crystal Palace we have the option of 
hearing by its means musical performances which 
are taking place in London, about ten miles 
distant ;.or in Liverpool or Manchester, which 
are about two hundred miles away from the 
building. Some of these performances are extra- 
ordinarily distinct, for the old difficulty of 
induction noises has in modern times been 
greatly reduced in intensity. There are various 
other applications of the electric current to be 
found in this wonderful Exhibition, but it 
would occupy too much of our space to describe 
them all. 

Before closing our review of it, we should 

int out that enormous power is requisite to 
urnish the various lamps and other appliances 
with electrical energy. The source of this power 
is represented by a row of enormous boilers at 
one end of the vast machine-room ; but besides 
these, the Crystal Palace District Supply Com- 
pany, which has a station more than a mile 
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distant from the Palace, carries a cable to the 
puilding, through which energy equal to five 
hundred horse-power is called in to furnish 
additional help. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER IX.—AT THE GATES OF PARADISE, 


Many women have advanced the doctrine that 
the happiest time of life is that of their engage- 
ment. Of course no man can‘possibly under- 
stand this theory ; but from a woman’s point 
of view it can be defended because it is for some 
girls the most delightful thing in the world 
to be. wooed ; and until the church service is 
actually said and the ring is on the finger, the 
bride is Queen and Mistress ; afterwards—not 
always. But the happiness of it depends upon 
its being a courtship’ without obstacles. Now, 
in the case of the young couple whose for- 
tunes we are following, there was plenty of love 
with excellent wooing; but the engagement 
had been opposed by the whole tribe of Arun- 
dels, so that every time she met her lover it was 
in open rebellion against her mother. To go 
home from a walk with him only to find the 
silence of resentment at home is not pleasant. 
Again, we have seen how they were looking 
forward to a life of poverty—even of privation. 
Dame Penury with her pinching ways and 
shrewish tongue was going to be their constant 
lodger. Then the young man could not choose 
but ask himself whether he was not a selfish 
beast to take a girl out of plenty into privation. 
And the girl could not choose but ask herself 
whether she was not selfish in laying this great 
burden upon the back of her lover. No one can 
be indifferent to such a prospect: no one can con- 


savings, the management of such a life: no one 
can like having to make a penny do the work 
of sixpence : no one can rejoice as one steps down, 
down, down the social ladder ; no one can antici- 
pate with satisfaction the loss of gentlehood for 
the daughters, and the loss of an adequate edu- 
cation for the sons, 

‘You will make me happy,’ said the lover, ‘at 
the cost of everything that makes life happy for 
yourself,’ 

‘If I make you happy,’ said the girl, ‘I ask 
for nothing more. But oh! I am laying a heavy 
burden upon you. Can you bear it? Will you 
never blame me if the burden is greater ‘than 
you can bear ?’ 

And now all the trouble vanished like a cloud 
from the morning sky—vanished so completely 
that there was not a trace of it left anywhere. 
The accusing figure of her mother was changed 
into a smiling face of pleased and satisfied mater- 
nity: reproaches were turned into words of en- 
dearment, angry looks to presents and caresses, 
And as for her sister, you might have thought 
that all this vood fortune was actually achieved 
and conquered by Elsie—otherwise, how could 
one justify the praise and flattery that Hilda now 
lavished upon her? She gave a great dinner as 
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template with pleasure the cheese-parings, the 


a kind of official reception of the bridegroom into 
the family : she also gave a dance, at which she 
herself was the most beautiful woman—she stood 
in a conspicuous place all the evening, magnifi- 
cently dressed, statuesque, wonderful: and Elsie | 
was the prettiest girl at the party ; but between 
the most beautiful woman and the prettiest girl 
was a difference! There is nothing like good 


fortune to bring out a girl’s good qualities: 


Elsie had always had friends, now she might 
have numbered them by hundreds. Good for- 
tune breeds friends as the sunshine creates the 
flowers. She was congratulated, caressed, and 
flattered enough to turn her head. Now, girls 
are so constituted that they love admiration, 
which is a kind of affection, even when it takes 
the form of flattery: and their heads may be 
easily turned ; but they are as easily turned back 
again. And the house—the widow’s* house— 
which for so many years had been so dull and 
quiet a place, was transformed into a place of 
entertainment. It only wanted coloured’ lamps 
to make it another Vauxhall: it was crowded 
every night with the younger friends of bride 
and bridegroom. George had many friends, He 
was gregarious by nature: he was a rowing man 
on the athletic side: he had a healthy love and 
a light hand for things like billiards, shooting, 
and fishing: they are tastes which assist in the 
creation of friendships. 

These friends—young fellows of like mind— 
came to the house in multitudes to rally round 
the man about to desert their ranks. Young men 
are forgiving : George would row no more among 
them: he would be lost to the billiard table, and 
to the club itself: yet they forgave him, and 
accepted his invitation.and went to see the bride. 
They found her with the friends of her own age. 
Heavens! how the daring of one man in taking 
away a maiden from the band encourages others ! 
There are six love-stories at least, all rising out 
of these evenings, and all of surpassing interest, 
had one the time to write them. They are both 
grave and gay: there are tears in every one: the 
course of true love in no case ran smooth except 
in the Story of the Two Stupids. Love’s enemies 
can never effect aught against a Stupid, and so 
these Two Stupids became engaged without oppo- 
sition, and were married with acclamations ; but 
they are too Stupid—perhaps—to know their’ 
own happiness. 

All this went on for three weeks, It was 
arranged that the happy pair should be married in 
the middle of August : they had resolved to spend 
their honeymoon in France, staying a few days 
in Paris, and then going on to see the towns and 
the country along the Loire, with the old city of 
Tours for their centre. They proposed to he 
entirely upon fruit and wine and kisses. No 
place in the world like Touraine for those who 
are so young, and so much in love, and so per- 
fectly satisfied with so simple a diet. Even for 
those who take a cutlet with the fruit and the 
wine, there is no place equal to Touraine. Mean- 
time, against the home-coming, a desirable flat 
was secured, not one of your little economical 
flats, all drawing-room with two or three rabbit 
hutches for bedrooms, but a large and highly 
decorated flat. with all the newest appliances, 
large rooms, and a lift and plenty of space for 
the dinner-parties and receptions whic 
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would have to give. The servants were engaged. 
The furniture was ordered, all in the advanced 
taste of the day—carpets, curtains, pictures, over- 
mantels, cabinets, screens. Elsie went every re | 
to her new home and found something omitted, 
and sat down in it to wonder what it would be 
like—this new life she was entering upon. Oh! 
it was a busy time.—Then there was her trous- 
seau—everybody knows the amount of thought 
and care required for a trousseau: this was 
approaching completion—everybody knows the 
happiness, peculiar, and unlike any other kind 
of happiness, with which a girl contemplates a 
heap of ‘things, all her own. I suppose that it 
is only at her wedding that she can enjoy this 
happiness, for afterwards, the ‘things’ are not 
her own, but the things of the family. The 
bride’s dress, another thing of supreme import- 
ance, had been tried on, though as yet it was 
very, very far from being finished. The brides- 
maids, two of George’s sisters, had also already 
tried on their dresses. They came every day, 
two very sweet girls, who have both to do with 
those six love-stories which will never, I fear, be 
told, to talk over the events and to see the 
presents. These came in daily, and were laid 
out in a room by themselves, looking very splen- 
did: their splendour proved the wealth and the 
position of the pair, Same rich presents are 
only given to rich people. 

In a word, everybody was heartily, loyally 
sympathetic, as if to make up for the previous 
harshness and coldness. For four weeks this 
happiness lasted! It was on Monday, June 
29th, that the golden shower descended upon 
them: it was on Senior, July 20th, that the rain 
of gold ceased, and another kind of cloud came up 
which speedily changed into a driving storm 
of rain and sleet and hail and ice and snow. 

Look at them on Sunday. Before the storm 
there is generally a brief time of sunshine, warm 
and fine: after the storm, the calm that follows 
is a time of dismay, speechless and tearless, 
Sunday was the day before the storm: it was 
a day of sunshine without and within. The 
lovers spent the whole day together, hand in 
hand. They went to He | together: they sat 
side by side, they warbled off the same hymn- 
book. The service proved, as the Preacher used 
to say, a. season of refreshment, for never doth 
religion so uplift the soul as when it is entirely 
happy: the voices of the choir chanting the 
vl filled them with joy, and would have 
done so even if they had been penitential minors, 
and the lamentation of a sinner. Their hearts 
rose higher and higher as the Preacher exhorted, 
and would have flown upwards just as much 
whether he had brandished the terrors of the 
law or held out the gracious promise of the 
Gospel. For you see, at such a time as this, 
whatever was said or done only led this faithful 
pair farther and deeper into the shady glades 
and fragrant lawns and flowery dells of Love’s 
Paradise. 

Every church, at every service, and especially 
in the evening, contains many such lovers. You 
may know them by certain infallible signs. 
They sit very close together: they sing off the 
same book: their faces betray by the rigidity of 
their attitude, which is that of pretended atten- 
tion, the far-away expression of their eyes, and 


the absence of any external sign of emotion or 
sympathy with the preacher, that their hands, 
beneath some folds of the feminine gabardine, 
are closely clasped. It has sometimes pleased 
the philosopher and relieved the tedium of a 
dull sermon to look round the congregation and 
to pick out the lovers—here a pair and there a 
pair. Even in the Church, you see, Love is 
gy and King. 

These lovers, therefore, went to church in a 
frame of mind truly heavenly: nobody in the 
whole congregation felt more deeply pious : every 
response was an Act of Praise: every prayer an 
Act of Gratitude : every hymn a personal Thank- 
offering. Beneath those calm hows was flying 
and rushing a whirlwind and confusion of hopes, 
memories, plans, projects, and gratitudes. He 
who looks back upon the days immediately before 
his wedding-day—most men no more remember 
their own emotions than a child remembers 
yesterday’s earache—will wonder how he lived 
through that time of change, when all that he 
prayed for was granted, but on the condition of 
a turning upside down of all his habits, customs, 
and petted ways. 

All round them sat the people, no doubt with 
minds wholly attuned to the service of Prayer 
and Praise. Well, the sheep in a flock to out- 
ward seeming are all alike, yet every animal has 
his own desires and small ambitions for himself, 
So I suppose with the congregation. As every ||’ 
man shuts the street door behind him and trudges 
along the way to church—the Via Sacra—with 
wife and children, he carries in his waistcoat 
— close to his heart, a little packet of 

usiness cares to think upon during the sermon. 
And if all the thoughts of all the people could 
be collected after the sermon instead of the 
offertory, they would make a salutary oblation 
indeed. 

‘George,’ said Elsie, as they came out, ‘let us 
go into the Gardens and sit under a tree and 
talk. Let us get away from everybody for half 
an hour,’ 

Kensington Gardens were filled with the cus 
tomary throng of those who, like themselves, 
had been to church, The carping philosopher 
says unkind things about Church, and Gardens, 
and Fashion. As if Church would ever keep 
like from congregating with like! There were 
shoals of beautiful girls, dressed as well as they 
knew or could afford: dozens of young fellows, 
and with them the no longer quite so young, the 
no longer young, the no longer young at all, the 
middle-aged, the elderly and the old, not to speak 
of the children. Elsie looked up and down the 
walk, ‘We are never so much alone as in & 
crowd,’ she said, with the air that: some girl 
assume of saying an original thing—which no 
woman ever did say yet, unless by accident. 

They joined the stream: presently George led 
the girl out of the road ot across the grass to 
a place where two or three chairs were set under 
the trees. They sat down. Then occurred the 
miracle wrought in these gardens every day and 
all day long. Out of the ground sprang a man 
—for fe», Me seemed, though doubtless a spirit- 
messenger-——who demanded twopence. This paid, 
he vanished straightway. After the ceremony 
they talked. 

‘George,’ said the girl, ‘every day now, wher 
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ever I am, even at church, I feel as if I should 
like to jump up and to sing and dance. This 
morning I should have liked a service all to 
ourselves—you to read and I to sing: you 
to pray and I to praise. I kept wondering if 
there was any girl in the place so happy as 
myself—or so unhappy as I was three short 
weeks ago.’ ‘ 

‘Elsie,’ said George—a simple thing to say, but 
it had a thousand meanings. 

‘We have not deserved it. Indeed, indeed— 
we have not. Why are we singled out for such 
joy? We atready had the greatest thing of all 
—we had love. That is happiness enough for 
some women. We only wanted a little more 
money, and now we have all this great for- 
tune.’ 

‘It is wonderful, Elsie !’ 

She laid her hand on his and spoke in her 
sweet low voice, gazing upwards. ‘George! I am 
80 happy, that I want everybody else to be happy 
as well, The angels, I am sure, must lose some 
of their joy in wishing that all were with them. 
I pity all those poor girls who have no lovers: 
all those poor married people who are lying in 

verty : all those poor creatures who are trying 
for what they cannot get: all those who are 
weeping outside the gates of Heaven. George, 
it is a beautiful world, and it should be such a 
happy world: there should be nothing but joy 
all through life. There is such an abundance 
of happiness possible in it. Sadness is only a 
passing cloud: anxiety is only a touch of east 
wind : evil and pain are only fleeting shadows.’ 

She sighed and clasped her hands, and the 
tears rose to her eyes. 

‘We shall grow old together, George,’ she went 
on, murmuring rather than speaking.—I omit 
her lover’s interruptions and interjections.—‘ You 
will always love me, long after my beauty— 
you know you will call it beauty, George—is 

st and gone: even when I am a poor old crone 
roubled up in my arm-chair: you will always 
love me. My life will be full—full—full of love. 
Perhaps’ Here her face flushed, and she 
stopped. ‘We shall have no trouble about 
money: we shall go on always learning more 
and more, growing wiser and wiser and wiser. 
You will be a wise and good man, thinking and 
working all your life for other people, just as 
Mr Dering imagined—three weeks ago, Every- 
body will love and respect you. Then you will 
grow gray-headed, you poor, dear boy ; and all 
the world will say how wise and strong you are; 
and I shall be prouder of my old husband than 
even I was of my young lover. The life that 
others have dreamed, we shall live. Every day 
shall come laden with its own joy, so that we 
would not, if we could help it, suffer it to go 
away.’ She struck a deeper note, and her voice 
trembled and sank and her eyes filled with tears : 
‘Life shall be all happiness, as God intended for 
us. Even Death will be little sorrow, for the 
separation will be so short.’ Once more she laid 
her hand on his. 

Even to the most frivolous, the prospect of the 
wedded life awakens grave and solemn thoughts : 
for those who have eyes to see and ears to hear 
and brains to understand, there is no prospect 
80 charged with chances and possibilities, where 
even life itself may become a Death in Life. 


When George left her in the evening, he drove 
to see Athelstan. 

‘So, he said, ‘you have been courting all day, 
I sup You ought to have had enough of it. 
Sit down and have something—a pipe—a cigar. 
—Well—you are going to be very jolly, I sup- 
pose. Elsie’s little fortune will help a bit, 
won't it? 

‘I should think so, indeed.’ 

‘Yes—I’ve been very glad, ever since you told 
me that the child ha fad this stroke of luck. 
I wonder who gave her the money? To be 
sure, there is plenty of money knocking about 
among the Arundels. Most of us have had a 
sort of instinct for making money. Put us down 
anywhere among a lot of men in a city, and 
we begin to transfer the contents of their pockets 
to our own,’ 

‘Meanwhile, give up this old resentment. 
Come back .to your own people. Come to our 
wedding,’ 

‘I cannot possibly, unless you will tell me 
who forged that cheque. How could I go back 
to people who still believe me guilty? When 
you are married, I will go and see Elsie, which 
T can do with a light heart. You have not told 
any one about my return ?” 

‘Certainly not. No one suspects, and no one 
talks or thinks about you.’ 

Athelstan laughed a little. ‘That is a doubtful 
piece of information. Am I to rejoice or to 
weep, because I am —— forgotten and 
_ of mind? It is rather humiliating, isn’t 
it?” 

‘You are not fo 
different thing. 
you.’ 

‘Well, George, never mind that now. I am 
glad you came to-night, because I have some 
news for you. I have found the commissionaire 
who took the cheque to the Bank—actually found 
the man,’ 

‘No! After all these years ?’ 

‘I wrote out the particulars of the case—briefly. 
Yesterday I took the paper to the commission- 
aires’ barrack in the Strand and offered a reward 
for the recovery of the man who had cashed the 
cheque. That same evening the man presented 
himself and claimed the reward. He remem- 
bered the thing very well—for this reason: the 
gentleman who employed him first sent him with 
a bag to a Parcel Delivery Office : he did not look 


otten at all. That is a 
Only they do not speak of 


-at the address. The gentleman was staying at the 


Cecil Hotel. Now the commissionaire was a one- 
armed man. Because he had only one arm, the 
entleman—who was a pleasant-spoken gentle- 

nan—gave him ten shillings for his trouble, 
which was nine shillings more than his proper 
pay. The gentleman sent him to the Bank 
with this cheque to cash, and he returned with 
seven hundred and twenty pounds in ten-pound 
notes. Then it was that the gentleman—who 
seems to have been a free-handed gentleman— 
gave him ten shillings. The man says that he 
would know that gentleman anywhere. He was 
old, and had gray hair. He says that he should 
know him wherever he saw him. What do you 
think of that?’ 

‘Well—it is something, if you could find that 
old man.’ 

‘Why, of course it was Checkley—gray-haired 
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Checkley. We'll catch that old fox yet. Be- 
ware of Checkley. -He’s a Fox. He’s a Worm. 
He’s a creeping Centipede. When the old man 


goes, you must make Checkley pack.’ 


CONCERNING TRUFFLES. 
FruitruLt Nature has reserved to herself the 
exclusive right of reproducing certain of her most 
valued products, and in this category the Truffle 
must occupy a foremost place. Numerous have 
been the attempts to cultivate artificially this 
valuable fungus ; but although many have devoted 
years of patient study to the problem, failure has 
marked their efforts, and the secrets of truffle 
growth and development have not yet been un- 


4 veiled. 


Oh! who can tell 
The hidden power of hearbes, and might of magic spell? 


sang Spenser ; and the query, so far gs the truffle 
is concerned, still remains unsolved. 

Although Nature guards so closely and so 
jealously the processes whereby ‘the truffle is 
evolved, she shows no stinting hand in the dis- 
tribution of this edible titbit. There are at least 
some .forty varieties of the truffle native to 
British soil; but these, with one or two excep- 
tions, are far inferior to those of France, which 
must be regarded as the real home of the trufile. 

Perigueux and Angouléme have long enjoyed 
the reputation of producing the finest speci- 
mens of Tuber melanosporum; and wend pie 
has attained a world-wide celebrity. The com- 
mon French truffle, like all true truffles, is a 
subterranean growth, and attains the size of a 
walnut or small potato. It is a winter growth, 
and its flesh when mature is of a blackish gray 
colour marbled with white veins. Late autumn 
and early winter are the best seasons for gather- 
ing, and such is the marketable value of the 
tuber sought after, that in a reputed truffle dis- 
trict but few escape detection. An argillaceous 
or calcareous soil is best adapted for their growth ; 
and here, at the foot of oak and beech trees, dili- 
gent search is made for them. The truffle re- 
ceives marked attention from other than human 
seekers, however. Squirrels, and hogs when they 
are turned loose to forage for themselves, are 
keen truffie-hunters. Advantage is taken of the 
penchant of the pig for truffles to train it to hunt 
systematically for the underground prize. The 
odour of many truffles is so potent—epicures com- 
pare that of the finer specimens to strawberry— 
that it exhales through the porous soil, and thu? 
affords a clue to the keen-scented of the treasure 
that lies beneath. 

When once a hog has tasted truffles, it needs 
but little encouragement to develop it into an 
inveterate truffle-hunter. Dogs, however, from 
their greater docility and the less voracious char- 
acter of their appetites, are preferred for this 
business. The canine fungus-hunter receives his 
training while young, and the method generally 
pursued is as follows. Finely-cut or sliced truf- 
fles are mixed daily with their food until they 


' become imbued with a liking for the flavour, and, 


what is perhaps of quite as much importance, 
they come to regard the flavour of truffles as 


an inherent quality of all their food. The very 
odour of truffles will thus suggest a meal. The 
next step is to take the dog into the fields or 
woods and place a dish of filet aux truffes in some 
sequestered nook and cover it with earth. The 
dog is then encouraged to hunt for it; and the 

romptings of hunger contribute as much to the 
vesired result as do the urgings of its master, for 
the dog is always taken out fasting. On finding 
the game the dog is always rewarded with some 
little delicacy, which incites him to further 
exertions. Poachers for truffles are great nuis- 
ances, and landowners are loud in*their com- 
plaints at the mischief wrought by them and 
their attendant dogs or pigs. 

In the Italian markets the best French truffles 
are sold at prices ranging from ten to twelve 
shillings a pound. Italy, however, is not devoid 
of its own truffles, in the eating sof which the 
Italians allow themselves a much wider latitude 
than they do in the case of fungi which grow on 
the surface of the ground. Our meadow mush- 
room, with its pretty pink gills and delicate 
flavour, comes in Italy under the ban of things 
poisonous ; and the Italian peasantry in certain 
districts, renowned as they are for the extensive 
nature of their vocabulary of imprecations, can 
give vent to no bitterer curse than, ‘May you die 
of a Pratiolo ;’ mushroom-poisoning being sup- 
posed to be the most fearful of deaths. 

To truffles, however, they are more tolerant, 
and less superstitious as to their unwholesome 
character. . the case of mushrooms, the policy 
generally adopted is, ‘Prove it harmless, and we 
will eat it.’ With truffles, however, you must 
prove the vegetable noxious before they will 
abstain from eating it. 

The Italian truffle (Tuber magnatum) is essen- 
tially Italian. It is brownish-coloured without, 
liver-coloured within, and strongly scented with 
the odour of garlic. Some authorities state the 
odour of old truffles of this species to resemble 
onions or strong decaying cheese. It resembles 
its French confrére in that it is best gathered in 
the autumn, and most frequently found in planta- 
tions of willows, poplar, oak, and beech ; but it 
differs from it by sometimes occurring in abund- 
ance in cultivated fields. The Italian peasantry 
prefer their truffles boiled or roasted in hot ashes ; 
and the wealthier section of the community pre- 
fer to import their truffles from France rather 
than patronise the varieties indigenous to their 
own soil. ° 

We have stated above that the number of 
species found in Great Britain is upwards of 
forty. Of this number Tuber estivum is the 
most esteemed. In size it resembles a small 
apple, and it is covered with coarse polygonal 
warts. It grows best between July and Decem- 
ber, and prefers beech or oak woods and a chalky 
or clayey soil to any other. Its market price 
varies from two to five shillings per pound, and 
its odour, like that of its continental brethren, 
is strong and penetrating. The demand for 
English truffies is much greater than is imagined, 
much greater, indeed, thamthe supply, and the 
result is that the public have palmed upon them 
an inferior substitute. 

The most common of the ‘false truffles’ is a 
fungus of the puff-ball family, by name Sclero- 
derma vulgare. In France, large quantities of 
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this growth are canned each season, and ex- 
red as genuine truffles; while in Epping 
orest, many needy Frenchmen and _ Italians 
earn a precarious livelihood by gathering this 
‘false truffle’ and selling it to restaurant keepers 
of the baser sort. For Scleroderma vulgare forms 
an important as in the manufacture of 
the ‘continental dishes’ of many of the inferior 
London dining-rooms. 

Of the forty British species, fifty per cent. 
have been pronounced edible. The question 
thus very naturally suggests itself, why are these 


twenty species not more sought after and esteemed | 


than they are? The query is easily answered. 
British prejudice is the factor that mainl 
determines which shall be eaten and whic 
not. Tuber estivum is eaten, and its virtues 
are recognised; but the others are classified 


as ‘poisonous,’ and are rigidly eschewed as: 


articles of diet. The same blind 
evidenced in the classification of all 

w above ground as ‘mushrooms’ an 
stools.’ The former are edible, the latter are 
poisonous. The first-named includes in many 
persons’ minds but a solitary specimen, the 
meadow mushroom, the toadstools all the rest. 
Signal failure has marked the efforts of those 
who have attempted to popularise the eating 
of British truffles other than 7. estivum. The 
elevation of the poorer truffles to the status of 
edibility is, alas, a difficult and almost impossible 
process ! 

Germany and Holland, Snain and Algeria, all 
have their respective truffles ; but they are much 
inferior to those of their Gallic neighbours, 
Alexander Bornholz, a German scientist, claims 
to have successfully transplanted and raised 
French truffles. The measure of success, how- 
ever, is so small that the experiment must be 
regarded as a failure. A French savant professes 
to have discovered a soil so adapted to the growth 
of that article that the world’s trade in truffles 
is threatened with revolution, and we are in- 
formed that truffles will ere long be sold in Paris 
at the French equivalent for a penny a pound. 
There is a vast difference between this and six- 
teen shillings a pound, which is their present 
price. The Committee appointed by the 


rejudice is 
ungi which 
‘ toad- 


will, it is feared by truffle experts, have but 
another failure to report. 

During the year 1889, France exported 452,361 
pounds of truffles, of which 204,633 pounds came 
to England ; 107,276 pounds went to Germany ; 
38,990 pounds to Belgium; and 24,387 pounds 
to the United States. The last-named countr 
will soon cease to be a market for Frenc 
truffles, for the native varieties, it is found, are of 
marked excellence and wide distribution. “ During 
the past few years, a considerable amount of 
attention has been devoted in ‘the State of Cali- 
fornia to the gathering and preserving of truffles. 
Lately, a party of Americans interested in the 
truffle trade went to Bordeaux and made them- 
selves familiar with the various processes of 
the export industrys The canning process is 
extremely simple, and almost exactly analogous 
to that adopted in the preserving of fomatoes and 
asparagus, The truffles are partially boiled, then 
placed in the can or tin, and sealed up in their 
own diluted juice. ‘Trufiled’ game is simply 
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| game stuffed with truffles, which for this pu 
/are cut into small squares and inserted in the 
| object to be stuffed. 
| We have already alluded to true and false 
_ truffles. The distinction between the two is so 
strongly marked, that there is little difficulty in 
| detecting an imposture. All truffles, like fungi 
generally, are produced by minute spore seeds, 
which when magnified five hundred diameters 
| appear. as large as a small pin-head. In the true 
| truffles the spores are deposited ‘in sacs which 
| contain from four to eight spores, and are 
embedded in vast numbers in the flesh of the 
tuber. In the false truffles the spores are free, 
and borne on spicules or supports. After all, 
see the best test of the quality of the ‘most 
elicious product of the whole vegetable king- 
dom’ lies in the eating of it. Even the time- 
honoured test, traditionally so efficacious in the 
case of mushrooms, of placing a silver spoon in 
ew osition with the cooking truffles, in the 
lief that if good the colour will remain un- 
changed, if poisonous it will become deep black, 
must be abandoned as worthless. Scientific re- 
search has, however, discovered, chiefly by the 
aid of the microscope, that an extension of the 
list of British edible fungi in general and 
truffles in particular can be made with safety. 
Those who avail themselves of the teachings of 
science, and regale themselves on the vegetable 
dainties which Nature places at their disposal, 
run the risk of being dubbed fungus-eaters,. and 
classed with him of whom it was said: ‘He ate 
strange flesh. The opprobrium of the term, 
however, grows weaker as knowledge extends 
and prejudice wanes; and ere long we may hope 
to see, if not French truffles at a penny a pound, 
at least an increase in the quantity and varieties 
of — truffles exposed for sale in our 
market. 
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On the evening of Tuesday, September 8, at 
a quarter past six, Penelope Lees opened the 
double gates of the Bilbil home-paddock, squeezed 
through on her pony, shut and fastened the gates 
behind her, and rode up very slowly to the home- 
stead. There was a good sunset that evening 
-—a sunset on a grand scale, for quite half the 
sky was tinted pink and amber ; but Pen only 
noticed it when she stopped to give her pony its 
evening drink at the horse-tank, which mirrored 
"the whole thing. Eastward, however, at the 
horizon, the sky was gray-edged, and the edge 
was growing broader ; but this Pen never noticed 
at all. The fact is she had ridden home from 
the shed this evening with downcast eyes, for 
the shearing was all but over. It had been such 
splendid fun all through that it seemed to have 
flown over in one week, instead of in six. But 
what was a thousand times worse than the close 
of ‘shearing was the approach of schooling ; for 
it was settled that when William Lees went down 
to Melbourne at the beginning of November he 
was to take his little girl with im and leave her 
at a school there—hundreds and hundreds of 
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miles away. This had only just been arranged ; a 
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but the arrangement was final ; and it must be 
confessed that ‘ downcast’ does not tell the whole 
truth with regard to poor little Pen’s eyes on her 
ride from the shed this evening. 

She dismounted at the < took the saddle 
and bridle from her pony, and sent him off 
towards the horse-paddock at a gentle trot. Then 
she walked slowly to the house, which, with the 
flaming west behind it, looked like an unambi- 
tious carving in ebony. The long bare veranda 
in front of the store and the dining-room tele- 
scoped, as it were, with the Cottage veranda ; and 
before she set foot in the former, Pen could see 
the square screen of sunset at the far end of 
the latter, and, blotted like ink upon this screen, 
motionless figures sitting in silence. 

As the child’s step rang through the long, 
empty veranda, some heads turned in the other 
one, but no one spoke. <A vague fear seized Pen, 
their motionless attitudes seemed so strange. 
She hesitated ; but the reactionary impulse fol- 
lowed speedily, and hurried her forward, with 
faltering steps, into as queer a Quakers’ meeting 
as could well be imagined. 

In the sitting-room doorway stood Mrs Lees, 
drawn up to her full height, her pale face cold 
and proud, and bitterly indignant—but quite 
calm, with the composure that sometimes, at a 
crisis, seems to come natural to the last woman 
you would have expected it of. Robert Ayrton, 
the overseer, was spread out on the floor, his back 
against the weather-board wall of the Cottage, 
his arms folded, and his head thrown forward on 
his chest. The man who called himself Brown 
lay in his usual posture in the long chair, and 
his dark deep eyes were turned upwards with 
their usual inscrutable stare. 

Seated on a chair at some little distance from 
them was a man whom Pen had never seen 
before. He wore riding-boots, spurs and breeches, 
a short neat jacket, and a ‘cabbage-tree’ wide- 
awake. His face was half turned to the glowing 
light, which shone upon a clear gray eye, the 
half of a ruddy moustache, and a sunburnt cheek 
and chin ; the other side of his face was neces- 
sarily in deep shadow. The man was smoking a 
pipe—the smoke hung in silvery yee upon the 
screen of rosy sky at the end of the veranda. 
Penelope advanced shyly, with her eyes fixed, as 
was only natural, upon the stranger. Suddenly 
she stood still and shivered. The red light 
glittered upon something bright and steely that 
lay in the stranger’s lap—a revolver. 

‘Come to me, Pen,’ said Mrs Lees, in a cold 
mechanical voice. 

Pen obeyed promptly enough, and slipped an 
arm round her aatere waist and nestled close 
beside her. And Mrs Lees answered aloud—in 
a curiously scornful tone—the child’s upward 
look of terrified inquiry : ‘These men are bush- 
rangers. We are all in their power !’ 

en clung closer to her mother. ‘Which 
men?’ she whispered. ‘There’s only that man 
over there with the pistol—is he Thunder- 
bolt ?’ 

‘Yes, said Mrs Lees, in the same dauntles, 
disdainful tone ; ‘and the one with the broken 
leg (if it ever was broken)—the man that we 
have nursed and attended to all these weeks—is 
his accomplice !’ 
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of her hair. She had known this for days, yet 
kept it to herself! But then she had never sus- 

cted treachery of this kind. Was it treachery? 
She glanced to where Brown lay, hoping to 
find a reassuring expression on his face. But 
there was nothing reassuring there. His eyes 
were still gazing vacantly upward; but ‘the 
ghost of a smile played over the pale haggard 
features. This faint smile seemed to Pen a 
confession of treachery, and she burst into 
tears. 

At this moment, a pleasant. voice, singing care- 
lessly, broke upon their ears. The voice came 
nearer and nearer; then a swinging footstep 
and the jingling of spurs were heard in the long 
veranda, e bushranger handled his revolver. 
A moment later, the store-keeper—a young 
fellow fresh from England—stood aghast in their 
midst. 

Ayrton, the overseer, raised his head. 

‘Throw up your hands, Miller,’ said he coolly, 
with the true colonial drawl ; “up with them, 
old man, or you're a stiff ’un! We’re stuck up. 
Let me introduce you to the celebrated Thunder- 
bolt’—pointing to the man with the revolver— 
‘and his mate’—pointing to Brown. 

Young Miller turned pale; then he stuck his 
hands deep in his trousers’ pockets. He was a 
very young man—a Rugby boy but a year 


0, 

‘It’s a bit of colonial experience for you—a 
bit worth having,’ went on Ayrton calmly, slicing 
a cake of tobacco as he spoke; ‘something for 

ou to write and tell the old folks at home 
ook out—you’d best stand still, I say !’ 
. Young Miller had taken a quick step forward ; 
but he stopped as quickly ; for Ayrton’s warning 
was driven home by the cocking of Thunderbolt’s 
revolver. 

The bushranger now rose to his feet and 
stretched himself coolly. ‘Is this the last of 
them ?’ he asked of Ayrton. 

‘There’s the butcher’—— 

‘We can do without him.—Call the cook.’ 

‘And there’s the groom.’ 

‘We won’t wait for him.—Call the cook, d’ ye 
hear ?’ 

Ayrton obeyed. The Chinaman came. 

‘Tell him to dish up dinner in here—and 
sharp,’ said the bushranger, pointing to the 
sitting-room, 

Ayrton repeated this order as though it had 
been an order from William Lees. 

‘Now, my friends,’ said Thunderbolt, address- 
ing the whole company, ‘some find me a man of 
few words—some t’other thing; but anyway it’s 


F em gar little I’ve got tosay now. You’ll have 


eard of me before, mayhap; and you’ll have 
heard of some o’ the things I’ve done chen pressed. 
I’ve done enough, I daresay, to set a pretty high 
figure upon myself, alive or dead. Whatever you 
may force me into doing to-night, it can’t make it 
any hotter for me, when my time comes, than 
it would be as things stand already.’ He tapped 
the butt-end of his revolver significantly. Bat 
really, ladies and gentlemen,’ he went on in a 
more insinuating manner, ‘there need be no 
unpleasantness at all: all I ask is a square meal: 
then we’ll adjourn, the lot of us, and any more as 
may happen to drop in and join us—to the store: 


and after that—I don’t promise, mind—but it’s 


tp, A guilty blush suffused Pen’s face to the roots 
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very likely I’ll be saying good-bye to you.—As 
wg you, marm,’ continued Thunderbolt, bowing 
suavely to Mrs Lees, ‘if you’ve heard anything 
about me at all, you’ll know ee safe 
—whatever happens—and the little lady too !’ 

Mrs Lees treated this assurance with silent 
contempt ; and the outlaw now ordered them all 
into the sitting-room, which, as he had been 
careful to find out first, had no second door, and 
no windows beyond the two that looked out 
upon the veranda. The young store-keeper was 
the last to enter, and he turned on the threshold 
to shake his fist at Thunderbolt’s mate. 

‘You villain!’ he muttered savagely—‘ you 
double-dyed, immeasurable ’—— 

Some swift momentary change in Brown’s face 
—to which Thunderbolt for the moment had 
turned his back—made the young man _ stop 
short in the thick of his epithets. It set him 
thinking, too. And a little conversation between 
Thunderbolt and his mate, which now took 
place, made his thinking run in unexpected 
grooves. 

= you walk yet?’ asked Thunderbolt, 

‘No 


‘Where do you sleep, then ; and how do they 
shift you ?” 

‘I sleep in the barracks ; the gentlemen carry 
me to and fro morning and evening.’ 

As young Miller, and indeed — one, knew, 
Brown was not carried to and from the barracks ; 
he hobbled on crutches. Miller, moreover, had 
a shrewd idea as to where those crutches were 
at that moment; the creepers grew so thickly 
at the base of the trellis, and the long chair 
covered so much ground just there, that they 
could not quite be seen; but that they were 
within Brown’s reach, Miller could not doubt. 
His ideas became almost too much for him; for 
none but himself had heard the small conversa- 
tion between the bushranger and his quondam 
mate, and Miller yearned to whisper the gist of 
it to Ayrton, though, happily, he had too much 
sense to attempt this. 

An hour passed. Supper was over: the bush- 
ranger had eaten heartily enough, if no one else 
did—and had not touched a drop of anythin 
stronger than tea; and all the while with hal 
an eye upon the veranda and Brown, and an 
eye and a half upon the room and its occu- 
pants. The number of the latter was now mate- 
rially increased. After dinner had been served, 
Sammy, the Chinese cook, was not allowed to 
return to the kitchen. Then the groom had 
come in to say that a strange black horse was 
tethered in the pines, and the groom had been 
detained. Then the butcher had come to see 
what had happened to his friend the groom, 
and the butcher had been detained. The maid- 
servant, also, had surrendered of her own accord, 
being tired of the dust and discomfort and soli- 
tude under her mistress’s bed; so she was in 
the-room too, in a state of intermittent hysterics. 
But Mrs Lees sat through it all in haught 
silence; and little Pen, clasping her mother’s 
hand tightly, did her best to follow her mother’s 
example. 

‘I was once in pretty much the same fix before,’ 
Thunderbolt told them good-humouredly, though 
Nally the ‘fix’ did not seem to be on his side. 
‘It was at a Queensland station, Clermont way ; 


and I’d bailed up all hands in the store quite 
comfortably ; but they were fools enough to 
attempt a rush, and—how many was it I shot, 
err asked Thunderbolt, glancing through the 
oor. 

‘Three,’ replied Brown shortly. ‘So you said 
—I was not there.’ : 

‘Ah, three: so it was: three. Now, they 
could only hang me once for them three. What's 
more, if I was to shoot three dozen more to- 
night—supposing there was three dozen here 
to shoot—still, they could only hang me once. 
That’s where I’ve got the bulge, you see !’ 

Thunderbolt puffed his pipe complacently. He 
seemed enamoured of the situation, and glad 
to prolong it. Suddenly, however—quite sud- 
denly—he turned to the young storekeeper. 

‘You sing, mister—eh? I heard you as you 
came along the veranda. Give us a song now.’ 

Young Stiller, though his eyes met the bush- 
ranger’s, saw a white face nodding to him through 
the open door; and the reluctance with which 
he went to the piano was only feigned. Then 
and there he sang, to his own accompani- 
ment, a song that fell agreeably upon Thunder- 
bolt’s ears, but sank like lead into all other 
hearts, save that of Thunderbolt’: mate. The 
song ended, the bushranger said authoritatively: 
‘Give us another.’ , 

Young Miller glanced inquiringly at Mrs Lees. , 
The circumstances had not quite robbed him | 
of his English manners, Before the first song, 
he had asked permission in the same mute 
way, and received a nod. It was almost a pity 
she did not confine herself to a nod this time, 
for it only amused thé bushranger when she said 
sarcastically : ‘Certainly, Mr Miller. Pray, do 
not be murdered for the sake of a song !’ 

Miller struck up a lively jingle, reminiscent 
of burnt cork and the banjo, and straightway 
ag into a song that purported to be comic. 
t was highly appreciated. Thunderbolt beat 
time with his spurred heels, joined in the chorus, 
and, at the end, rapped out his applause upon the 
door-panels with the butt-end of his pistol. He 
had laughed uproariously at least once in every 
verse, and faint echoes from the veranda had 
further encouraged the singer. 

In high good-humour, the bushranger now 
asked Miller to play one of the old English 
ballads. Miller got out the book ; and a strange 
scene followed. Thunderbolt—this bloodthirsty 
desperado—stood up, revolver in hand, and sang 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill ;’ moreover, he sang 
it with excellent expression, and in a full manly 
voice that only just missed being sweet into 
the bargain. None of the party ever heard the 
song again without recalling his singing of it. 
It was greeted with loud applause from the 
veranda, to which Thunderbolt had turned his 
back while singing. The merry ruffian’s spirits 
rose still higher, and he undertook to give ‘Tom 
Bowling’ as a wind-up. 

He looked really very handsome, and taking, 
and good-natured, as he stood up there framed 
in the doorway. The light of the lamp on the 
table and of the candles in the piano sconces 
fell upon his tall athletic frame and stron 
regular features: his teeth, as his mouth open 
“Tike a true singer’s—in a perfect circle, were 


white and even; and he sang that tender am 
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song of Dibdin’s with a rough, effective tender- 
ness of his own ; though the revolver was in his 
hand and his finger on the trigger ! 

Never before or since, one ventures to assert, 
has ‘Tom Bowling’ been rendered under such 
very exceptional circumstances. It occupied some 
minutes. Your reugh-and-ready singer’s tend- 
ency is ever to overdo the andante, and this 
one had a particular weakness for rallentando. 
So the song, which was sung much better than 
the previous song, took up some little time ; 
and when it was over, there was no applause. 
The leader of the applause was silent. There 
was not a sound from the veranda. Thunder- 
bolt turned round quickly, almost before the 
last note had died away, and uttered a sound 
that seemed to come from another throat, and 
a wild beast’s, for it was a roar of rage. His 
former mate—the helpless man with the broken 
leg—was gone ! 

Thunderbolt strode out, but only a yard from 
the door, and stood listening and peeying through 
the darkness. He could see nothing; he could 
hear nothing. Wheeling round, he stalked back 
into the room, livid and furious, and clapped 
his revolver to young Miller’s ear. 

‘You young ound !’ he yelled, ‘I’ve a mind 
to blow your brains out where you sit! You’ve 
had a band in this !’ 

And Tom Bowling had not been thirty seconds 
‘gone aloft !’ 


OUR DOORS. 


A THOUSAND years ago an Anglo-Saxon poet 
wrote of the door of the hall, or house, as ‘the 
mouth of the roomy mansion.’ We have yet 
several of the hoary doorways of this old time; 
some in the ‘dark and true and tender north;’ 
some in the sunny south; others in the east and 
west; but the doors of them all have perished. 
The doorways were wrought in stone, and have 
endured; but the doors were made of oak or 
other hard wood, and have consequently decayed, 
though, probably, not till after many years. 
When, however, the poet said the door was the 
mouth of the mansion, he evidently meant to 
apply the metaphor to the doorway. 

Though we have no doors handed down to us 
with our numerous Saxon doorways, we have 
many magnificent examples of somewhat later 
centuries. We have ancient doors of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century workmanship with hinges 
covering the whole of the woodwork, with flori- 
ated ramifications of ironwork; some others that 
have their original handles in good preservation, 
though they were already old before the Tudors 
came to the throne; some with the first escutch- 
eons the clever smiths put over the keyhdles 
when they were new; and some with the splendid 
and intricate locks with which they were origin- 
ally furnished. 

Many of our cathedrals, for instance, have 
» preserved some of their ancient doors as well 
as their superbly sculptured doorways. These 
relics are generally in comparatively unimportant 
places, on account of the fact that the more 


frequent use of the principal doors, over and above 
their more prominent positions, has led sooner to 
their dilapidation, and subsequent renewal. In 
the north aisle- of York Cathedral there is a 
massive arch-headed door three or four hundred 
years old, studded all over at regular intervals 
with bolt-heads, and traversed across its width 
by two plain flat strap-like hinges. Westminster 
Abbey has several heavy massy iron-bound doors 
belonging to its palmiest days, one of which opens 
out of the beautiful cloisters. Ely Cathedral 
has a carved oaken door in the south transept 
which is said to have been reverentially returned 
to it after having been removed to Landbeach, 
Durham Cathedral has not only a door wrought 
by medieval carpenters, but the identical one, 
with the bold and grotesque knocker upon it, 
used for centuries oe those who applied for 
sanctuary within its sacred precincts. Rochester 
Cathedral has a fine example in the north tran- 
sept. The doorway has a porphyry column on 
each side of it, and on the oaken door stretch 
out long plain iron hinges, terminating in fleurs- 
de-lis at its outer edge; and although we may be 
pondering over the pending question whether the 
choir-screen should be maintained in its present 
place or removed so that the choir may be better 
seen, or may have been loitering outside to view 
the Medway winding through the deep green 
meadows, or to scan the great ruined castle close 
by, or the circling of the countless pigeons there, 
this old dark recessed door has a mystery and 
charm that vanquighes all ‘other impressions, 
There is another heavy old oaken door in this 
pleasant city, it may be added, in a neighbouring 
alley for foot-passengers from the High Street. 
This is chequered all over with broad stron 
mouldings and panels, studded evenly with andl 
bolt-heads; and the old latch and ring first used 
in opening and closing it are still on it, with a 
general effect of sombrousness and cumbersome: 
ness that is arresting. 

The Temple, London, is especially rich in old 
doors of several periods. There are Elizabethan 
doors in some of the rooms, and large floriated 
doors in the great Hall rejoicing in the carved 
foliage of Stuart times. The most interesting of 
all, perhaps, is a small door in the penitential 
cell in the thickness of the wall on the north side 
of the church, in which disobedient brethren were 
confined. The woodwork of this door has been 
renewed; but the hinges and catch are the same 
that closed on brother Walter le Bachelor, Knight 
and Grand Preceptor of Ireland, who was placed 
in the tiny cell for disobedience to the Master of 
the Temple, and is said to have been starved to 
death in it. A narrow Winding stone stair leads 
up from the superb ‘round,’ where in the centre 
of the circle, formed by the ring of noble columns, 
lie four grand effigies of -knights, who were per- 
haps less unfortunate, and passes on, up and up, 

ast this low and massive door, to the triforium 

he cell is but four feet long by two feet and ‘six 
inches in width, and has but two slits looking into 
the church for light; and detention in it for any 
length of time must doubtless have been severe 
punishment. 

One of the most interesting doors in the metro- 
—_ is in the west doorway of the church of St 

artholomew the Great, Smithfield. This opens 


in the centre, and is panelled into many rec 
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compartments, and studded with iron bolts. It 
is perhaps four inches thick, and was doubtless 
laced there more than two hundred years ago. 
Adoor on the north side of the same time-marked 
fabric carries us — still farther back, if 
not-to the days of the martyrdoms in the great 
square close by. They are both chiefly noticeable, 
however, on account of the access they give to 
the noble remains of the famous Priory Church. 
Among dilapidated houses and the most dismal 
surroundings of a crowded neighboyrhood, down 
a narrow -passage, the choir end of the great 
church is still standing, with all the solemnity of 
its pillared apse and broad eastern ambulatory 
for processions, its mighty columns, its air of 
venerable grace and dignity. The sites of 
the Priory buildings, halls, galleries, dormitories, 
refectories, cloisters, butteries, pantries, kitchens, 
stables, and mulberry gardens, are all covered 
with closely-packed houses, reached by such well- 
known on as Little Britain and King 
Edward lV.’s Street; and these sturdy doors 
seem to protect from further encroachment one 
of the most delighting fragments of medieval 
London. 

Public halls, as in the case of St Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry, have some valuable examples, Besides 
the fine hall in which the corporation of Coventry 
holds its court, which is Sellen with tapestry, 
armour, and pictures; besides the mayoress’s par- 
lour with its ancient oak chair of state and stained 
glass, and the great crypt and vaulted kitchen, 
there are many old doors of contemporary age, 
with enormous strap-hinges strengthening them, 
that form no mean part in the general picturesque 
result. Private mansions, too, can point to many 
precious specimens, In an antique hall, bewitch- 
ing with step gables and mullioned windows, in 
Conway, there are. several Elizabethan doors and 
doorways, the latter incised with pithy legends 


entreating that we should ‘Bear and forbear.’ 


One door in the north court is composed of fine 
sturdy planks studded all over with large nails; 
another opening on to a terrace is equally en- 
Tiched, and large. floriated hinges make them at 
once more enduring and more ornamental. 

It is in our country churches, however, that we 
find the largest number. At Hickling, in Not- 
tinghamshire, and at Little Hormead, in Hert- 
fordshire, there are ancient church doors with 
richly-wrought hinges that completely cover them 
with ramified scroll-work ; and there are examples 
scarcely less admirable at Caistor in Lincolnshire, 
Weston in Suffolk, and Staplehurst in Kent. 
og in the hearts of their respective counties, 
far from the towns with the improvements that 
sweep away so much of antiquity, and the wear 
and tear that destroy so much more, we come 
upon scores of charming old churches, patched, 
perhaps, with orange-cofoured, or gray and green, 
velvety lichens and mosses, or clad with ivy and 
belted with yews, atid approached by crumbling 
lychgates; and those who look for them may 


find, besides other treasures, such as curious pul- 


pits with, perhaps, hour-glasses attached to them, 
carved stalls, grotesque gargoyles, ancient ‘ pues,’ 
sculptured effigies, great slabs sealed down with 
Memorial brasses, strong chests ornamentally 
bound in iron, many an olden door as full of 
Interest as any part of the sacred pile. Let us 
look into Astley Church, for instance, in War- 


wickshire. It is many miles from either of the 
grand old cosy towns, with their proud spires and 
tall chimneys, their bulging, overhanging alms- 
houses, and their smart shops and modern villas, 
and is indeed in the silence of the green core of 
the park-like county. Down on the floor at the 
west end lie three beautifully sculptured effigies, 
as though they had been remeved from tombs, or 
were waiting to be placed upon them. Two of 
them represent the mother and father of Lady 
Jane Grey; and the third, which has the small 
slight stature of 4 girl, is supposed to represent 
that uncrowned queen. These personages lived 
in the moated castle close by; and when Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s insurrection, in 1554, was sup- 
pressed, it was to Astley that the Duke of Suffolk 
came and sought to hide his head. In this 
church, then, they worshipped, and when the 
end had come, those who loved them placed these 
sad memorials in it. Here are eighteen old 
brown-black oaken canopied seats with misereres 
ranged against the walls; here are slabs from 
which the brass presentments or heraldic bear- 
ings have been mean out ; here is a panelled 
enrichment of the space over the chancel arch 
that is rarely seen; here is a winding stone 
stair leading up to the belfry; and here is an 
ancient chest for the —_ books. Seeing who 
passed in and out of the old doorways, should we 
not take note of them, likewise ? 

Now and then we come upon doors in curious 
places. In very old churches we may often see 
a small dark door of plain oblong outlines high 
up in the piers of the chancel arch, leading, 
apparently, to nothing. Those who know, how- 
ever, are aware that these seemingly inaccessible 
and useless doors once gave access to a narrow 
walk on the top of a screen or rood-loft, now 
removed. In communication with them will 
be found similar doors on the ground, unless 
they have been destroyed or covered over with 
plaster-work ; and then we can see how those 
in charge of the sacred building and its decora- 
tion will have entered by the lower one, ascended 
the winding stair within the wall, and emerged 
through the — door on to the footway on 
the screen, probably for the purpose of lighting 
it or decorating it. In Hinckley Church, in 
Leicestershire, one of these deserted doors may 
be seen. The light and spacious interior of this 
church has been stripped of many of the tokens 
that past centuries left with it; but this, and the 
fine tapering steeple, and an old chest, have been 
spared. In Ross Church, Herefordshire, in which 
we may see the pew aqecupied by ‘the man of 
Ross’ for so many years, both lower and upper 
doors have been preserved, though the screen 
has been removed, as at Hinckley. 

It may be mentioned that on the right jamb 
of ancient church doorways can be detected, 
occasionally, a small unobtrusive cross, forming 
no part of its ornamentation, and only about 
four feet from the ground. It has been con- 
jectured these are dedication crosses made at the 
ceremony when the edifices were first used. It 
is just as possible, however, they may have had 
some other origin not hitherto ascertained. One 
church in Sussex, at Preston, has two, one on 
either jamb. There are examples of one cross 
only in the churches at Northfleet and Barfreston 
in Kent. We know that twelve crosses were 
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marked on a large stone and placed inside | 


the church at some dedications, as in Moor- 
linch Church, Somersetshire, and New Shoreham 
Church, Sussex; but these differ, inasmuch as 
they are simply incised in the stonework of 
the doorway. 

An Italian authority, Scamozzi, with the same 
thought in his mind as passed through that of 
the Anglo-Saxon t quoted, laid down as a 
rule that a door should be in the centre of the 
front of a building, just as the mouth of an 
animal was placed in the middle of its face ; 
at Italian architects of the Cinque- 
cento period seem to have agreed, too, that the 


proper proportions for a door required that it. 


should be twice the height of its width. Modern 
builders are all of the opinion that doors should 
open inwards, lest they strike those who would 
enter by them in the face ; but it is not so clear 
that they agree in points involving more cost- 
liness. it is certain, however, that whether 
looked upon as mouths or not, all, of us must 
admire the doorways handed down to us 

the skilful workmen of successive centuries, the 
simplicity and honesty of the Saxon work, the 
zigzag and other beautifications of the work of 
the Normans, the use of polished columns in later 
years, at first singly, and then clustered, and 
afterwards with tiers of sculptured figures in 
their interstices ;- and still more the rarer in- 
stances in which the work of our old carpenters 
has been preserved for us in our ancient doors. 


SAFE No. 27. 
By’ Carrot Kino. 


Ir was some time in the early eighties, I was 
appointed agent for Rawlin’s Bank, at least for 
the branch of it located in the busy seaport 
town of Keppelwade, on the Yorkshire coast. 
I was graciously informed by my superiors, the 
Rawlin Brothers, principals of the Bank, that 
my trustworthiness and punctuality had induced 
them to promote me to this post at an earlier 
age than bank clerks usually blossom out into 
inspectors or agents. I thanked them deferen- 
tially, but adhered to my own previous private 
opinion, which was, that I was indebted for it 
partly to the influence of my uncle, Sir Gilbert 
Varcomb of Keppelwade, and partly to the adven- 
ture which I am now about to relate. 

The agent under whom I had qualified for my 
present position was Jolin Seaton, a canny old 
Scotchman, slow as the tortoise, but of exceeding 
kindness and faithfulness of heart. To know 
him was to love him. He and I both lived in 
the Bank House, just above the business pre- 
mises, which were large and commodious. It 
was a substantial and imposing mansion, built 
of red brick, with stone facings, and polished 
granite pillars.) The whole of the ground floor 
was required for business purposes, besides a 
large portion of the cellarage. A side entrance as 
handsome as the other led. up to the first floor, 
where the agent lived. On a higher story I 
had my room and sitting-room ; and I lived 


healthy amusement and variety in fishing, shoot- 
ing, even occasionally riding after the Som 
when my uncle, Sir Gilbert, gave me a good 
mount, and various dinner and evening engage- 
ments in their season. 

There was a_ beautiful little place belonging 
to my uncle, called ‘The Cedars,’ within a mile 
of the town. It was tenanted by a retired Indian 
officer, Colonel Gower, his wife, and daughter, 
Miss Eleanor Gower, a very handsome girl, but 
cold and stately in manner. Shortly after they 
took possession of the Cedars, about a twelve- 
month before my story begins, Colonel Gower 
and his daughter drove into town, and stopped 
at the Bank, where they both alighted and 
entered, the Colonel bearing in his hand a large 
brown leather bag. I went with them to the 
manager's room, as Mr Seaton was out, and 
Colonel Gower opened his business to me with- 
out any hesitation. 

‘I have here,’ he said, laying his hand on the 
bag, ‘many thousands of pounds’ worth of jewels, 


by | My daughter’s godmother, Mrs Haseldine, a very 


wealthy and eccentric woman, died recently, and 
bequeathed all her jewels to Eleanor—more 
trinkets than a reasonably sane woman could 
wear in a lifetime, We have brought them to 
you for safe keeping.’ He set down the bag on 
the table with a heavy thud. 

I explained to them quietly the precautions we 
took for the defence of such valuables, 

‘I will give Miss Gower a written code or 
cipher that will be known only to her and me— 
and, of course, Mr Seaton. She must give an 
order in her own handwriting to any messenger 
—even you, Colonel Gower, bearing the half of 
this cipher on its face before any of the jewels 
are delivered. The key of the safe in which 
they are kept’—— 

‘One moment, please,’ interrupted Miss Gower. 
‘I will retain only one key—that of the leather 
jewel-case inside the iron box.’ 

‘As you please,’ I assented. ‘If you let me 
see them now, I will catalogue them, and make 
a copy-inventory,for you to retain.’ 

I looked into the front office to tell the clerks 
that no one was to be admitted to the manager’s 
room except Mr Seaton if he returned; then I 
locked the door and sat down to my task. The 
Colonel opened the bag and disclosed a strong- 
box with iron clamps, marked with a large ‘H, 
in brass-headed nails, on the top. Miss Gower 
handed him a key, and he opened this also, 
Inside was a strong leather jewel-case, and of 
that, too, Miss Gower gave him the key. 

We had many beautiful and valuable family 
jewels in trust; but anything like these now 
revealed I had never seen. Rubies of rich 
intoxicating lustre; flawless pearls, opals, emer- 
alds; but the diamonds tvere the especial glory 
of the collection, filling the dull room with fairy 
sparkles of light, like the ripples on a sunlit bay. 
Starry clusters of diamonds for the breast, coronets 
of lesser stars for the hair, necklets, pendants, 
brooches, clasps, lockets, eardrops, without num- 
ber! And besides all these in their rich settings, 
a little chamois bag under the lowest tray, lying 
beside a set of magnificent and very ugly cameos, 


‘held a number of unset and smaller diamonds 
'I worked rapidly, laying each article when cata- 
contentedly on the premises, finding plenty of , 


logued on a velvet-lined tray. When the long 
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list was finished I read it over, the Colonel re- 
placing each piece in the case as I named it; 
then, before taking a copy, I put my list care- 
fully into a secret drawer of the desk and locked 


‘Now we will put this iron box away first, for 
it is not safe to leave the gems even for a moment. 
Come this way, please.’ 

I left the agent’s room by a door that gave on 
the corridor, and they followed me to the strong- 
room, a separate building, burglar and fire proof, 
lit by electric light. This strong-room had been 
designed by a celebrated engineer; none but 
skilled artisans, with time and appliances, and 
noise, could break through from without or from 
below. The lock of the iron door was a special 
patent, opened by only. one key, and that key 
never left Mr Seaton’s possession, or, when he 
was absent, mine. I explained all this to Miss 
Gower as we entered the vault, where light 
burned day and night, and strong safes held 
priceless deposits. : 

‘This will do—Safe No. 27,’ I said, stopping 
before one. I opened it with the key on my 
bunch that bore the corresponding number, and 
placed the iron box inside, taking out the key of 
the box. 

‘Now,’ I explained, ‘I shall connect an alarm 
with this safe that will ring both in my room and 
Mr Seaton’s if it is tampered with, so your treas- 
ures are quite secure, Miss Gower.’ 

After that day the jewels lay undisturbed for 
months, except that Miss Gower occasionally 
brought a friend to admire them, when John 
Seaton or I brought the iron-clamped box to 
the manager’s room, and remained beside the 
— until they were restored to their strong- 

old. 

The winter wore uneventfully away, the spring 

ed, and then a slight stir came even to 
eppelwade, for the two or three hotels began 
to fill with summer visitors, who were finding 
out the beauty of our secluded hamlet and its 
sunny bay. Among others came a young Anglo- 
German, who brought letters of introduction to 
Colonel Gower from various old friends abroad 
and at home. He told us he needed rest and 
quiet, and Keppelwade had been recommended 
to him for its salubrious air and _ seclusion. 
He was a handsome man, of brilliant parts, with 
a wonderful fascination of manner. Colonel 
Gower did not invite him to stay at the Cedars ; 
he took rooms at the Windsor Hotel, and made 
himself free of the whole town, captivating all 
and sundry by his good looks and his kindly 
affable manners. 

A polished, widely-travelled man of the world 
was John Hessel, and he could converse with 
equal ease and brilliance on literature, science up 
to date, ethics, or metaphysics. In a week or 
two he was as much at home in Keppelwade as 
if he had been born amongst us, and his face 
became as familiar at the Bank as that of old 
John Seaton himself. 

Mr Hessel was a profound believer in mesmer- 
ism, and told us some strange tales of ‘subjects’ 
he had seen abroad, in Paris and at the German 
seats of learning, where at that time ‘metal 
baths’ and mesmerism were the prevalent craze. 
He told us with a laugh one evening at Sir 
Gilbert’s, that when all other means of living 


failed him, he could become a Professor of Phren- 
ology and a mesmerist. ‘Few,’ he said, ‘could 
resist his influence.’ Sir Gilbert proposed a 
‘mesmeric entertainment,’ but Mr Hessel rather 
haughtily refused. 

I dreaded the influence he might estab- 
lish over Eleanor Gower; but when I saw no 
special preférence on either side, I became con- 
tent to wait, patiently and quietly as before, 
until time or circumstance favoured my own 
suit. I thought my case was not hopeless, I 
was heir-presumptive to Sir Gilbert Varcomb, 
and had a good allowance, besides my salary ; 
and I had no expensive tastes; so I thought it 
was not unreasonable to hope that I might win 
Eleanor Gower for my wife some day. Mean- 
while, the months passed ; other visitors came 
and went—John Hessel remained. 

One evening I was dining with him at the 
Windsor, and our conversation had turned, as it 
often did, upon mesmerism. He seemed to like 
to talk of his own powers, and he reiterated his 
often expressed belief that I was one who would 
fall a ready victim to -his will-power. I knew 
he was mistaken, for many ‘professors’ to whom 
I had freely .offered myself as a ‘subject’ had 
given me up as impracticable and quite unman- 
ageable ; but when Hessel still persisted in his 
opinion, I’ agreed carelessly to a trial of his skill. 
I could do no less when he—my host—was so 
evidently in earnest, and seemed even a little 
nettled at my unbelief. ‘ 

I sat in an easy-chair, and fixed my eyes 
on his face. He made gentle passes before me 
with his hands—strange rhythmic movements 
that, but for fear of annoying-him, would have 
made me laugh outright. Suddenly, with an 
inward laugh, I resolved to feign the mesmeric 
sleep ; I thought of nothing beyond the passing 
fun of the moment, and I would turn the tables 
on him when ‘he began to boast of his power, or 
gift as he called it. A I say, I thought of 
nothing beyond this. allowed my eyes, under 
his steadfast gaze, to become narrower and 
milder, then the lids drooped slowly, and I fell 
back limply in the chair and breathed gently 


/and regularly. There was perfect stillness for a 


few moments, and then I heard a muttered 
‘That’s well!’ uttered with an intensity that 
filled me with curiosity. About five minutes 
passed, and then he said gently : ‘ Varcomb, can 
you hear me?’ 

‘Yes, I replied, in a dull mechanical way. 

‘Where are Miss Gower’s jewels kept?’ he 
asked in a low eager tone. 

It was a wonder I did not leap to my feet, in 
my great astonishment, and a good thing that I 
did not. I found voice enough to say in the 
same dull manner : ‘‘ Safe No, 27.’ 

‘Can you obtain access to it—to them ?’ 

*No’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ John Seaton holds the keys.’ 

‘How is the vault protected ?’ 

‘Night-watchman, big dog, iron door, electric 
alarm,’ 

A very unorthodox execration broke from him ; 
and there was a lengthy pause, during which I 
dared not move a single eyelid. 

‘How shall I obtain access to Safe No. 27?’ he 


asked at last. 
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‘You must have a written order from Miss | thief, had the jewels been found in my ward- 
Gower, headed bya code or cipher, known only | robe. 


to her and Mr Seaton” . 


About a week after I had transferred the 


Again a baffled ejaculation, and he rose and | leather case to my own keeping, John Hessel 


walked about the room, muttering angrily. 


I sat motionless, ruminating deeply on my 


| 


came into the Bank, fresh and sting as usual. 
After his pleasant and courteous greetings, he 


idiotic answers. Some ready-witted men could | presented to old John Seaton an order written in 


have coined misleading answers to Hessel’s ques- | 
face the half of the secret code, and requesting 


tions without hesitation ; I was not one of those 
who cannot be taken by surprise. I had been 
taken by surprise. How I longed to be alone, to 
think this well over. A few minutes more, and 
I felt that he was making rapid passes before my 
face again. ‘ 

‘Wake up,’ he said sharply ; and I started up 
quickly, rubbing my eyes, and looking, I dare- 
say, dazed and stupid enough. He was looking 
at me earnestly. 

‘You don’t make a very good subject, Varcomb,’ 
he said lightly. ‘Confess, now, that you have 
been half awake all the time, laughing at the 
ridiculous questions I asked.’ 

‘You are quite mistaken,’ I replied truthfully, 
and with a great yawn. ‘I was not even half 
awake! That J should live to say it, who never 
believed in mesmerism, except among a parcel of 
weak nervous women !’ 

‘Come out for a stroll along the shore,’ he said 
quietly. ‘It is a pleasant evening.’ 

We went out together. It was a gray, quiet 
evening ; gray clouds cast leaden shadows on a 
slate-coloured sea. 

We stroljed along the breakwater, and met an 
officer of the coastguard, who gave us the interest- 
ing information that a bottle-nosed whale had 
been seen in the-offing. We stood talking with 


the man—TI was determined not to hurry—and 
then we turned back with him, discussing the 
probable capture of the doomed whale. 

Hessel asked jestingly if I would not go out to 
cast a harpoon with the fishermen, and I replied 
with a laugh : ‘ Yes, if he would insure me against 
the fate of Jonah !’ 


I passed a sleepless night, thinking over the 
whole situation. It was impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that some danger menaced Miss 
Gower’s jewels, yet it was at present so intangible, 
that I could not make up my mind to take any 
one into my confidence. I was not afraid of an 
attack upon the vault; it was too strongly 


guarded. I could only think of one plan by | 


which I could insure the safety of the jewels, 
and to follow out that plan might place myself 
in an awkward predicament. I resolved upon it, 
however, and waited my opportunity. The first 
time old John Seaton went away for a few hours, 
leaving the keys with me, as usual, I went to the 
vault, straight to Safe No. 27. I took out the 
iron clamped box, opened it, and removed the 
leather jewel-case, of which Miss Gower alone 
held the key. I put a small letter-weight or 
two in the box, and filled it up with copies of 
old deeds, receipts, and such worthless documents. 
I replaced the box in safe 27, and locked it 
carefully. The leather case I took up to the 
second floor, to my own room, deposited it in 
a strong little box of my own, and that in 
the bottom of my wardrobe, which was always 
locked securely. The event proved that I was 
right; but I positively tremble still to think 
how easily I might have been arraigned as a 


| 


Miss Gower’s firm handwriting, bearing on its 


that the iron box containing Miss Gower’s jewels 
be given to bearer—they would be returned next 
day. Isaw Mr Seaton referring to his private 
ledger to verify the code, smiling the while at an 
amusing episode Hessel was relating in his gayest 
manner. I could scarcely contain my uneasiness, 
What if Hessel had the key of the leather case, 
and should wish to open it there? What if all 
were being done in good faith, and he should 
really convey the box safely to Miss Gower ? 

After a short absence, Mr Seaton returned, 
bearing the iron box, which he wrapped up in 
brown paper, passing a strap round it for easy 
carrying. He detached the key from his own 
ring and handed it also to Hessel. 

‘See you at Sir Gilbert’s to-night, Varcomb, 
called out Hessel gaily as he was passing out with 
his prize. I only nodded in response ; in truth, 
I was almost incapable of speech without betray- 
ing my deep anxiety. The torture compressed 
into the next two hours was indescribable ; kind 
old Mr Seaton told me to go up-stairs and rest— 
he was sure my head was aching badly. I only 
shook my head, and worked on desperately, for I 
must be on the spot when Colonel Gower and his 
daughter would come in to denounce. the thief 
who had stolen the Haseldine jewels! I did not 
even go up to lunch, but made old Martha our 
ee bring me some biscuits and cheese 
and a glass of milk. When three hours had 
passed without any alarm being given, I went to 
the other extreme of feeling, and could have 
capered like.a madman in my joy and relief, for 
I was pretty sure then that my vague surmises 
had proved correct. When we put up our shut- 
ters for the day, the strain on my nerves had 
really brought on a violent headache, and, after 
partaking of some tea and a strip of toast, I was 
glad to lie down in my room and sleep, which I 
did soundly for two hours. I awoke refreshed 
and thankful, dressed for dinner, and set out for 
Sir Gilbert’s with a light heart. I would allow 
the affair to develop naturally now when I knew 
the jewels were safe. ‘ 

The kind old manager smiled and nodded to 
me as I was passing out, and told me to enjoy 
myself. 

Colonel Gower and his daughter had arrived 
before me. I found both in my aunt’s drawing- 
room when I entered. i 

‘Have you seen Mr Hessel, Bert?’ asked Lady 
Varcomb. ‘We are waiting for him.’ 

‘Not since morning, I replied. ‘He came to 
the Bank at eleven o’clock on business.’ 

I made my way to Miss Gower, as I generally 
contrived to do within five minutes of entering 
any room where she was present. 

‘Did you show Mr Hessel my jewels to-day? 
she asked, after our greetings were over. ‘He 
wished particularly to see those large ugly 
cameos, in their old-fashioned gold setting,’ 

‘Mr Seaton gave him the iron box, after read- 


”" 
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ing your order, and he carried it off with all its 
contents,’ I replied quickly. 

She slightly raised her eyebrows; more in 
amused surprise than alarm. ‘He had not my 
authority for such a proceeding,’ she said quietly ; 
‘nor had Mr Seaton.’ 

‘In what terms did you couch your order, Miss 
Gower? Mr Seaton is rigidly exact.’ , 

‘Not “quite in this case,’ she pointedly per- 
sisted. ‘I asked Mr Seaton to show Mr Hessel 
all my jewels; and I enclosed the key of the 
leather case, to be returned to me immediately. 
You showed them to my aunt, Mrs Gower of 
Hardwicke, a few months ago, when I could not 

o with her at the time, and you brought me 
Dock the-key yourself, Mr Varcomb.’ 

‘Very true; but I heard nothing of a key this 
morning ; and Mr Seaton is so precise and correct 
that I am certain he has not exceeded his instruc- 
tions, as he understood them. I assure you, Miss 
Gower, that’ 

I was interrupted by a movement of the com- 
pany towards the door; and after a confirmatory 
nod from Lady Varcomb, in response to my 
inqyiring glance, I offered my arm to Miss Gower, 
and we joined the procession, of which Mr John 
Hessel did not form a part. 

‘ How does this matter strike you, Mr Varcomb ? 
asked Miss Gower in a low tone, when we were 
surrounded by a subdued hum of voices at table. 

‘Well—I can scarcely offer an opinion as yet,’ 
I answered ; ‘but I think it should be looked 
into, straight in the face, and at once, Miss 
Gower.’ ; 

We did not again allude to the subject; but 
when we were all once more in the drawing- 
room, I saw that she contrived to have a few 
moments’ speech with her father, and I saw him 
glance towards me with a look of uneasy per- 
plexity. He approached me a little later, and 
whispered under cover of a noisy duet on the 

ianoforte : ‘Try to leave when we do, Varcomb ; 
must speak with you.’ 

Truly, the repose and self-control that ‘stam 
the caste of Vere de Vere’ are beautiful an 
admirable in themselves! This father and 
daughter knew that the fate of a large fortune 
hung trembling in the balance, yet they smiled, 
conversed, enjoyed, with high-bred ease and 
unmoved composure. They left early, and I 
accompanied them. We drove straight to the 
Bank, and told John Seaton, who, in. great sur- 
prife and consternation, sent me down to: the 
cold empty offices for Miss Gower’s order, which 
I found filed with others in the manager’s room. 
He read it aloud, and then handed it without 
comment to Miss Gower, who looked aston- 
ished, ? 

‘It is my own handwriting,’ she said; ‘and 
yet I never wrote that! I never mentioned 
either “to-night” or “to-morrow” in my note.’ 

‘You see that I acted only on what i believed 
to be your instructions, Miss Gower,’ said John 
Seaton. ‘I cannot yet believe that an actual 
robbery has been committed.—Varcomb, will you 
hot go up to the Windsor—it is not quite eleven 
—and ask for Mr Hessel ?’ 

‘And I’ll go to the Cedars,’ cried Colonel 
Gower eagerly. ‘He may have left the box at 
our house since we left there. I, too, feel unwill- 
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™~ jewels—appropriated them—stolen them, in 
act. 

I sped away to the Windsor Hotel, hoping Miss 
Gower would remain with John Seaton until 
my return—hoping, also, that the fretful invalid 
mother might not appear on the scene, to pre- 
cipitate my confession with her jeremiads, As I 
Fe they had not seen Mr Hessel at the 
Windsor since the early forenoon, and he had 
paid his bill, as he did punctually every week, the 
evening before. I went back with this news to 
the Bank House. Miss Gower was still there ; 
and within a few mifutes of my return her father 
came in, triumphantly brandishing a letter. 
‘This came for you, Eleanor, by the evening 
post. I have no doubt Mr Hessel explains al 
satisfactorily.’ 

Eleanor took the letter with some eagerness, 
and read aloud: 


Dear Miss Gower—I have at last attained 
the object to which I have devoted months of 
patient eo Haseldine jewels.. They are 
mine by right, not yours; for I am John 
Haseldine. I am sorry to deprive you of them, 
but they are certainly mine.» 

JoHN HasELDINE. 


The others turned bewildered looks on each 
other ; but I, with the knowledge of that leather 
jewel-case safe in my wardrobe up-stairs, pictured 
the cool scoundrel’s collapse on opening and 
searching the iron box, and laughed aloud. John 
Seaton looked at me reproachfully ; .visions of 
Scotland Yard detectives on the trail, commotion 
among the Rawlin magnates in the City, possible 
reprimands and severities, were evidently passing 
before his mind. 

Colonel Gower was intensely angry, and no 
wonder, at the cool manner in which we had all 
been hoodwinked. 

Miss Gower looked coldly and proudly at me,’ 
as if my laugh had hurt her. 

‘What will he deserve at your hands, Colonel 
Gower,’ I asked, ‘ who. will restore all the jewels, 
without one amissing? Would you let him 
name his own reward ?” 

The Colonel looked at me grimly from under 
his shagsy eyebrows. ‘Yes; I would let him 
name it,’ he replied with emphasis. 

‘And if he named that which was promised 
to Schiller’s Diver?’ I persisted boldly, though 
my face had grown very hot. 

He looked’ at me still more grimly, but with 
a twinkle in his eye, which I interpreted favour- 
ably. Miss Gower and John Seaton were talking 
together, and had not heard us. ‘I should say,’ 
he answered deliberately, ‘that he had better 
ask the princess herself.’ 

‘So he will” I said gladly. ‘Listen, then, to 
my small story, Mr Seaton.—Sit here, Miss 
Gower; I have something to tell you. We all 
know how John Hessel believed in himself as a 
mesmerist. His power was real, but his mistake 
was in being so sure that he could influence all 
and sundry. I knew he could not hypnotise me ; 
but he was so eager to try, so determined to 
succeed, that, for fun, I feigned the coma, and 
made him think I was wholly overcome. All his 
‘questions related to Miss Gower’s jewels. He had 
hoped to get them directly from me, and when 


ing to believe that John Hessel has really taken 


he found how strongly they were guarded, he was 
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. I acted so well that he never found me 
out ; and, Mr Seaton, the day you went to Harper 
Henge last week, I took the leather case out of 
the iron box, filled up the box with one or two 
paper-weights, and bundles of old balance-sheets 
and receipts.—Your jewels are quite safe, Miss 
Gower, in a box in the bottom of my wardrobe 
up-stairs.—Take my keys, Mr Seaton, and see 
for yourself.’ 

In a moment John Seaton and Colonel Gower 
were bounding up, three steps at a time. I 
stayed Miss Gower when she would have fol- 
lowed : ‘Miss Gower—Eleanor, I am quite con- 
tent to owe your father’s consent to his gratitude, 
but—what do you owe me? Not gratitude, I 
as ¥ Love is worth love.’ 

will not record her answer; it was satis- 
factory. 

The lock of the leather case had to be forced, 
but the jewels were intact; not one was mis- 
placed. 

We have neither seen nor heard of John Hasel- 
dine since then; but Eleanor and I often say 
we should like to have seen his face when he 
examined the contents of the iron box so long 
and carefully kept in safe No, 27! 


A NEW TASMANIAN TOWNSHIP. 


ZEEHAN is a recently formed township and mining 
centre in the county of Montagu, on the west 
coast of Tasmania. When, in 1642, Abel Janszoon 
Tasman was despatched from Batavia by Anthony 
Van Diemen, the Governor-general, and the 
Council of Netherlands-India, on an expedition 
having for its object the discovery of the reported 
Great Southern Continent, the first land he 
sighted, after leaving the then Dutch colony of 
Mauritius, proved to be the west coast of Tas- 
mania. This land, discovered on the 24th of 
November 1642, appeared to be mountainous and 
clothed with dark forest, and in these respects 
differed from the low sandy shores ascribed to 
the Great Southern Continent by previous navi- 
gators. Recognising it as a hitherto unknown 
territory, Tasman named it ‘Anthony Van Die- 
men’s Land ;’ and to the most prominent summits 
first visible he gave the names of the two ships 
Heemskirk and Zechan (‘Seahen’) which com- 
prised his expedition. 

Mount Zeehan, thus discovered and christened 
two and a half centuries ago, remained until the 
last decade an absolute terra incognita. Though 
no more than ten miles distant from the western 
shores of the island, approach towards it, either 
from the sea-board or from lands lying north, 
east, or south, was, until lately, almost impractic- 
able, by reason of the im ble nature of the 
country—alternating with hill and swamp, covered 
with dense forest and scrub, or equally im- 
penetrable button grass. 

In 1884, Frank H. Long and William John- 
stone setting out from Mount Bischoff to oer 
for tin or gold, entered the district around Mount 
Zeehan, and discovered silver-lead ore in great 
abundance; but the news of this discovery was 
disseminated slowly. In March 1885, two pro- 
prietary companies had established themselves on 
the Zeehan silver field. 


In March 1888, an extent of country measuri 

north to south six to seven miles, and east to west 
two to three miles, had been proved to be silver. 
bearing ; and at the close of that year twenty-five 
thousand acres had been let on lease by Govern- 
ment as mining claims of forty to eighty acres each, 
Owing to its inaccessibility, only seventy men 
‘were then at work onthe field. The ,Colonial 
sa mayen at this time voted a preliminary sum 
or the survey of a railway to connect the field 
with the port of Strahan, on Macquarie Harbour, 
twenty-nine miles distant. This railway was 
practically completed at the close of 1891. 

In March 1889, the population of the Zeehan 
field scarcely exceeded one hundred. Ip Se 
tember 1890, it was estimated at two thousand; 
and at the close of 1891, at not fewer than seven 
thousand persons, ranking then as the third town 
in Tasmania. 

The township of Zeehan was formally incor- 
porated in 1891, and the erection of hotels and 
public buildings has proceeded with great rapidity. 
A tri-weekly newspaper was started in Zeehan in 
October 1890 ; and in October 1891 it became a 
ed daily, with a daily evening issue as 
well. ° 

According to the Report of the Minister of 
Mines on 30th June 1891, the mining claims 
leased around Zeehan extend over a tract of 
country from Mount Zeehan north-eastwards for 


a distance of about twenty miles, with a breadth |/ 


of about eight miles, and an area of eighty-seven 
thousand acres. The geological formation of the 
district proves it to be of Silurian age. In the 
northern ~ of the field, around Mount Dundas, 
carbonated ores of lead are principally found, 
while around Zeehan, galena is the predominating 
mineral. Both of these are very rich in silver, 
The first five hundred tons of galena ore from 
Zeehan, received in this country during 189], 
contained sixty-six per cent. of lead and one 
hundred and ten ounces of silver per ton. 


TO A SNOWDROP. 


Love y little Snowdrop, 
Lifting thy fair head, 
Fearless of the rough winds 
Sweeping o’er thy bed, 
Thou art like a snowflake white 
«That hath blossomed in the night. 


Precious little Snowdrop, 
Sprung from Nature’s breast, 
Like a bright hope breaking 
On a heart opprest ; 
As a star that shines on high 
Through the dark waste of the sky, 


Rising pale, yet steadfast, 
With a cheering ray, 
Just before the dawning 
Of the Spring's bright day ; 
Then to fade and be forgot, 
When the glad earth needs thee not. 
M. A, ©, 
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